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An Employer’s Views 


HE other evening we had an 
interesting conversation in 
regard to stenographers with 
the manager of one of the 
largest concerns in Chicago, 





a man of great executive ability 
and that vital force which is so 
characteristic of Chicago business 


men. The conversation began by his 
remarking: “I have an ideal stenog- 
rapher. In all my experience I have 
never met his equal.” We naturally 
were curious to know what were the 
particular qualifications of this ideal 
stenographer which excited the com- 
mendation of such an experienced dic- 
tator. In answer to Our inquiries he 
said: “Well, he has been with me 
about six months, and in all that time 
he has not spoken to anyone unless 
spoken to; he attends strictly to his 
work and I feel that I can place im- 
plicit confidence in his discretion. 
Furthermore, he is absolutely accurate 
and never asks me to repeat, although 
I am a very rapid dictator. He does 
not make me nervous, for he writes 
like this’—here he pulled out a pencil 
and gave us a very good imitation of 
the easy, quiet movement of a finished 
note-taker. He continued: “His hand 
hardly seems to move; the characters 
are small and neat looking; there is no 
fuss nor flurry about it. I had a 
woman stenographer previously, but 
although she was a good stenographer, 
I could not bear to dictate to her be- 
cause she made me so nervous—there 
was so much effort, so much rustling 
and turning of pages—and when I 
dictated fast her head kept a-bobbing 
around and her hand jumping here 
and there. As you know, I am. a 
nervous individual, and the least thing 
disturbs me while I am _ dictating. 


When that young man goes to the ma- 
chine he does not pound it or make 
a racket. His fingers hardly seem to 
move, but it is simply astonishing how 
quickly he can turn out the work.” 

Seeing an opportunity to get some 
outside views from a man of great 
experience with stenographers, we 
asked him what were the faults he had 
observed most frequently in  stenog 
raphers. “Well,” he said, “there is one 
thing that is very common with stenog- 
raphers, and which to me, at all events, 
is very annoying. I am something of 
a crank, perhaps, about the phrasing 
of my letters, especially the compli- 
mentary expressions. If I begin a let- 
ter ‘My dear Smith,’ I want it in just 
that form, but very frequently stenog- 
raphers will change it to ‘My dear Mr. 
Smith.’ If Smith received a letter be- 
ginning in that formal way, I know 
him well enough to feel certain that he 
would immediately say that I was put- 
ting him off a little way, and that he 
would not feel that he was so close 
to me or on such friendly terms as 
if I used the familiar, ‘My dear Smith.’ 
Then, if I conclude the letter with, 
‘Yours sincerely, Yours very sincerely,’ 
or ‘Very sincerely yours, the chances 
are that the ordinary stenographer will 
transcribe it, “Yours truly,’ for which 
most stenographers seem to have a 
mania. In a house like ours, doing 
business with all parts of the world, 
we have to be very careful about these 
things. For instance, in closing a let- 
ter to an English house I generally say, 
‘Yours faithfully,’ as that is the com- 
mon custom over there, but it is sel- 
dom that a stenographer will get it 
right. 

“There is another thing that is very 
exasperating to me. I may be in the 
middle of a letter when there is an 
interruption—it may be a call on the 
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telephone or something of that kind 
and when | come back I ask the sten 
ographer for the last word. All I want 
is that last word; I know what I[ dic- 
tated and what I intended to say; it 
has been in my mind even while I have 
been answering the telephone, but I 
want just that word as my cue. Most 
stenographers will go back and insist 
on reading a whole sentence or more, 
while I have to sit fretting and fuming 
until they get to the word I wanted.” 

We have given the words of this 
gentieman as literally as we can re- 
member them, as. they contain some 
valuable suggestions for aspiring sten- 
ographers. 


“Hoist on His Own Petard’’ 


T has often been remarked 
that some men are so consti- 
tuted that they believe the 
surest way to gain recognition 
is to belittle or attack the per- 

formances of others. In the shorthand 
world the best example of this is, per- 
haps, Mr. Fred Irland, whose oracu- 
lar utterances and capers generally have 
been very edifying to his professional 
brethren. Mr. Irland’s chief controver- 
sial weapons are misrepresentation and 
abuse. Years ago he assailed the Isaac 
Pitman system as Isaac  Pitman’s 
“English Side-Whisker Shorthand,” and 
stated: “I do not wonder that only 
one man has been found in England 
who, on a public test, has been able 
to write two hundred words a min- 
ute with so clumsy a system.” Later 
he attacked his former friend, Mr. 
Dement (who had defeated him in a 
speed contest and who was, therefore, 
deserving of instant electrocution), and 
in justifying himself afterwards Irland 
wrote: “Mr. Dement and myself never 
had any differences except such as grew 
out of his advice to young students to 
write ‘horrible notes, ” promising thereby 
an increase of facility.” This was an 
additional offense, as Mr. Dement never 
gave such preposterous advice. 

These are merely samples of the 
Irland style of controversy. We could 
quote many others. Let us tell the 
story of Irland’s latest imitation of 
Mrs. Partington’s heroic efforts to 
sweep back the Atlantic with a mop: 

Our readers will remember that last 
year Dr. Wilson A. Smith, editor of 
the Medical Visitor, and at that time 
recording secretary of the American 
Homeopathic Institute, wrote about the 
brilliant achievement of Mr. George F. 








Niklaus, a young man of twenty-two 
years, as one of the reporters of a med- 
ical convention held in Cleveland. 
Anxious to assail a new and success- 
ful system of shorthand, and to belittle 
the work of a young reporter, Mr. Ir- 
land secured a copy of the printed 
report of the proceedings and diligently 
examined the voluminous papers and dis- 
cussions in the hope of finding some- 
thing which he could use. He found 
one error, and with it he rushed into 
print to prove the inefficiency of this 
young reporter—of less than half Ir- 
land’s years. The error was this: the 
word “wandering” had been substituted 
for “sailing” in the “Psalm of Life,” 
which had been quoted by one of the 
speakers. Terrible, was it not? No 
error, mark you, in the difficult medical 
papers and discussions — only one 
error, and that in the simple lan- 
guage of the “Psalm of Life.” 
With righteous indignation Irland held 
it aloft as conclusive evidence of the 
ignorance of the young reporter and 
the inefficiency of the system he wrote. 
The joke of the whole matter is that 
the paper in which the quotation oc- 
curred was read in the general or busi- 
ness sessions of the convention, which 
were reported by a Pitmanic writer, 
and as a matter of fact as the paper 
was read, and afterwards handed to the 
reporter, it was not reported by anyone. 
It is a most beautiful example of “the 
engineer hoist on his own petard,” for 
the result of it all is that the per- 
formance of Mr. Niklaus stands out in 
greater prominence than ever before, 
and the lilliputian nature of the man 
who assailed him is once more made 
manifest to the profession in general. 


The Cincinnati Convention 

HE convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Feder- 
ation, which was held at the 
Bartlett Commercial School, 
Cincinnati, was very success- 
every way. Much good 


ful in 
work was accomplished in all of the 
sections and the host was lavish in his 
entertainment of the members. Mr. 
Bartlett certainly left no stone un- 
turned, and spared no expense, in his 
efforts to make the convention the most 


enjoyable and satisfactory ever held. 
Expressions of appreciation were to be 
heard on all sides. 

In the School Managers’ Section there 
was a lively scrimmage over the ques- 
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tion of guaranteeing positions, and a 
resolution condemning the practice was 
adopted. 

In the meetings of General Federation, 
the interest centered in the plan of the 
“American Institution of Commercial 
Schools,” outlined and advocated by Dr. 
H. M. Rowe of Baltimore. It was evi- 
dent that Dr. Rowe had devoted a great 
deal of thought and labor to the devel- 
opment of a practical scheme for the 
advancement of professional standards 
in business education, and the earnest- 
ness and logical force with which he 
presented his views produced a very 
favorable impression—so much so that 
he was authorized to incorporate the 
Institution, and print, at the expense 
of the Federation, the constitution and 
by-laws, with such explanatory notes 
as he might deem necessary for the 
complete elucidation of the plan. As 
soon as printed, this pamphlet will be 
mailed to all school proprietors. 

The proceedings in the Shorthand 
Section were of more than ordinary in- 
terest, the cause of modern shorthand 
receiving a tremendous impetus through 
the achievements of two young writers, 
Mr. R. P. Kelley and Miss P. A. 
Power. Although wholly unused to the 
blackboard and chalk Mr. Kelley wrote 
on the blackboard from the Congres- 
sional Record—matter to which he was 
wholly unaccustomed—one hundred and 
sixty words in a minute, and Miss Power, 
while blindfolded, wrote two hundred 
and eighteen words a minute on the 
blackboard and read back her notes 
correctly. These demonstrations by 
comparatively inexperienced writers of 
the possibilities of shorthand writing 
by modern methods were so convincing, 
that many teachers there and then de- 
cided to join the forward movement 


Brevities 
Get a magnifying glass and see how 
many faces you can identify in the 
picture of the theater party given on 
another page. The Federation people 
occupied ‘the entire lower floor. 
* * * 





Many of our friends have written us 
that the December number was the best 
issue of this magazine which has yet 
appeared—typographically, and in every 


other way. 
* + * 


We learn with deep regret of the 
death of that well-known business edu- 
cator, Mr. Henry Coleman, president of 


Coleman's National Business College, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Coleman had been 
ill for some time, and the school— 
which is an incorporated institution— 
will continue under the management 
which had charge of it during his ill- 


ness. 
* * * 


There are many capable stenographers 
who would do well to study law forms 
and terms with a view to becoming 
court reporters. Stenographers who are 
engaged in law offices have exceptional 
opportunities in this respect, and they 
should make the most of them. 


* * + 


Mr. George P. Lord, of Salem, Mass., 
has been seriously ill with typhoid’ for 
some time, but his many friends will 
learn with satisfaction that he is again 
at his desk. G. P. L. was missed at the 
Cincinnati mecting. 

a * * 


At the Federation meeting the Typer- 
WRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC WorLD was 
reinstated as the official organ of the 
National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The Wortp can be clubbed with 
the Writer for one year for one dollar. 

+ * * 


The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the G. S. A. Mr. John M. 
Hill, Sedalia, Mo., would like to hear 
from the members of the association 
as to what they would like to have in- 
cluded in the program of the next con- 
vention. You are cordially invited to 
send Mr. Hill suggestions. 

* * + 


The long list of clubs of subscrip- 
tions to the Writer which we intended 
to publish in this issue has been crowd- 
ed out by the convention report, but 
will appear next month. This is a 
good time for teachers to bring the 
magazine to the attention of students. 
Any club sent in this month will be in- 
cluded in the list or added to any pre- 
vious club sent in. 

* * * 


Mr. D. G. Roach, who has been of- 
ficial court reporter in the 27th Judicial 
District of Kentucky for the past 
eighteen months, informs us that he 
has just been appointed reporter for 
another county, and that he is now do- 
ing reporting for the entire district. 
Mr. Roach was formerly a_ Pitman 
writer, but changed systems while at- 
tending the Lexington Business College. 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 


























Typewriting Department 


Conducted by A. RoSENBERGER, 1214Grand Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addre: 





Letter Writing—No. 3 


AVING considered the intro- 
ductory portion of the letter, 
which is mechanical in its ar- 
rangement, we now approach 
the 
BODY OF THE LETTER. 

Here the blind following of set forms 
must cease, and the typist is thrown 
largely upon his own resources; here 
is where the difference between the in- 
telligent and the automatic stenog- 
rapher is made apparent, and upon the 
results of their respective individual 
efforts will depend the granting or 
withholding of the longed-for promo- 
tions. 

Neatness of execution will have much 
to do with the final “appearance” of 
the transcript. It is next to an im- 
possibility to turn out acceptable work 
with either soiled fingers or dirty type. 
The former may be remedied by a faithful 
application of soap and water; the lat- 
ter, by a brisk use of a stiff type-brush, 
properly manipulated. A third factor 
tending to neatness is an even, rhyth- 
mic, light touch of the keys, and the 
typist who has clean hands, clean type, 
and the right “touch” is far on the 
way towards having a letter perfect to 
the eye. 

The Paragraph should indicate the 
beginning of a new subject, or a dis- 
tinctive division of a subject. In re- 
ferring to a well paragraphed letter, 
the reader can easily find any desired 
part; while in a poorly divided one, 
everything will seem chaotic and un- 
satisfactory. 

Originally the character here given 
in parenthesis (7) was used as a mar- 
ginal note to call attention to a change 
of subject in the text, and the purpose 
of paragraphing remains the same to- 
day. 

The indentation of the paragraphs 
should be the same throughout the let- 
ter, otherwise the left-hand margin of 
the transcript will have a ragged and 
unfinished appearance. 

PUNCTUATION. 

In order to correctly punctuate the 
“body” of a letter the typist should 
have at least a good working knowl- 


edge of English grammar, and be fa- 
miliar with one or more practical 
works on punctuation. Occasionally one 
hears some such expression as, “Oh, 
punctuation is all guesswork!” To 
such persons turn a deaf ear, for, 
though possibly unwittingly, they do not 
speak the truth. Punctuation is a sci- 
ence, and he who will may know 
thereof if he be minded to spend the 
time necessary to properly master it, 
the same as he would have to give in 
order to acquire a thorough proficiency 
in any other subject. 
CLOSING. 

The Complimentary Closing usually 
occupies the next line below the last 
one of the body of the letter, and 
should generally begin on 35 of the 
scale, if consisting of two words only, 
but on 30 of the scale if more than two 
words are used. 

As in the “complimentary address,” 
so in the “complimentary closing,” care 
should be exercised in the choice of 


terms employed. For business pur- 

poses the following expressions are 

common: Yours truly, Very truly 

yours, Yours sincerely, Respectfully 

yours. or simply Respectfully, etc. 
SIGNATURE. 

The Signature, though last, is by no 


means the least important part of the 
communication, and, being nearly al- 
ways written in longhand, should be in 
a bold, clear style, not in an illegible 
scrawl, for there is no context by which 
to decipher it. The importance of the 
above suggestion will be seen when it 
is remembered that more than a mil- 
lion letters are opened éach year in 
the Dead Letter Office at Washington, 
to which no signature is attached. Fur- 
thermore, many of these letters con- 
tain money, bank drafts, or other val- 
uables, no part of which can be re- 
turned to the various senders because 
of neglect on their part to sign their 
respective names to their correspond- 
ence. 


It seems to the editor of the Type- 
writing Department that its usefulness 
might be materially increased if teach- 
ers, students, and others would feel a 
greater liberty to use its columns for 
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asking and answering questions. By so 
doing, you not only help yourself, but 
you help others, and, above all, give 
the editor a better idea as to the needs 
of the day. Try it; and be sure to send 
all communications intended for us to 
our address, as given at the beginning 
of the department. 


The Smith Premier Ribbon Device 


PERFECT ribbon-feeding de- 
vice should bring the entire 
surface of the ribbon in con- 
tact with the type, and with- 
out attention from the oper- 
ator. The ribbon is attached to the 
improved ribbon spool of the Smith 
Premier Typewriter by an automatic 
clamp, no tape or pin being required. 
A new ribbon can be instantly inserted 
without soiling the fingers, and the 
operator, after putting the ribbon into 
the machine, will never be obliged to 
pay any further attention to it until 
it is exhausted. The entire surface of 
the ribbon will be uniformly worn, re- 
gardless of the length of the line writ- 
ten, without the slightest attention so 
long as a single color is used, as it will 
work perfectly in writing a column of 
two figures. 

The primary feed of the ribbon is 
across its width, with a step-by-step 
movement in the direction of its length, 
and a perfect automatic reversing mech- 
anism, which reverses the ribbon as 
soon as it is entirely unwound from 
either spool, and it is further provided 
with an instantaneous reversing mech- 
anism, which may be operated by hand 
to reverse the ribbon at will. 

For working directly through carbon 
sheet, or for stencil cutting, the ribbon 
not being required, an ingenious device, 
attached to the outside of the carriage 
band wheel, throws out the ribbon feed- 
ing mechanism. It must always be 
thrown on again when returning to or- 
dinary work, as it governs the ribbon- 
feed. 


Muscular or Finger Movement 
-Which ? 

N our last issue we printed an 
inquiry from a correspondent 
as to whether the muscular 
or finger movement should be 
used in shorthand writing, and 

invited replies from our readers. Up 

to the time of going to press we have 
received but two replies, but these are 

of a very interésting nature. Mr. R. O. 


Waldron, Boston, Mass., expresses him- 
self strongly in favor of the “arm 
movement,” as follows: 


The movement one shall use in writ- 
ing shorthand is determined largely by 
the system of shorthand written. In 
systems founded on longhand, and 
where no movement is required that 
is not used in writing longhand, it is 
advisable by all means to use the arm 
movement. A much better speed can 
be attained by doing so than if just 
the fingers are used. This fact is 
demonstrated in longhand. The ma- 
jority of vertical writers use the finger 
movement, and it is a well-known fact 
that they write much slower than 
those who use the arm movement. 

The writer has had to do with a 
system of shorthand not founded on 
longhand, and his experience has been 
that greater speed can be obtained 
from that shorthand which will allow 
the arm movement at all times. If the 
student uses the arm movement in 
writing longhand, he can do better 
work in his shorthand by using the 
same movement. 


On the other hand, Miss Eva M. 
Rice, of the Rutland Business College, 
Rutland, Vt. favors the “combined 
movement,” in the following well-writ- 
ten letter: 


On looking over the December issue 
of the Gregg Writer, I find the question 
asked on page 162, “Woul@ you ad- 
vise students to use muscular or finger 
movement in writing shorthand?” 
Since I am interested to hear what 
others have to say about this, I will 
give you my opinion. 

It has been my experience that an 
entire arm movement or an_ entire 
finger movement is unwise, since all 
of the characters in Gregg Shorthand 
cannot be written in the best manner 
possible by one or other of these 
movements. I find that by combining 
the two movements better results are 
obtained. In making the circles and 
certain curves, a little finger motion 
makes the work much more legible 
and increases the speed of the writer, 
but in writing the straight strokes 
and long curves, the arm movement, 
without doubt, is invaluable. There- 
fore I have taught my pupils to com- 
bine the arm movement and finger 
movement, letting the arm rest on the 
muscles of the forearm and third and 
fourth fingers. 


We hope to hear from other writers 


and teachers on this interesting subject. 
What do you thing about it? 


“Do Ir Now!” Send in that club of 
subscriptions to the WRITER. 
** * 
Are you cheerful, optimistic and full 
of ambition and enthusiasm? These 


things are necessary; they spur you on 
to better work—and success.—Ad Sense. 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Grece. 


Conducted by Miss PEARL A. Power, 57 Washington Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Thirteenth Lesson 


HE thirteenth lesson differs 
from the twelfth, in that the 
disjunction does not indicate 
R, and the forms are less fre- 
quent. The following are es- 

pecially important : 

Over—under: ‘These are represented 
by the O and U hooks. Words contain- 
ing them would certainly conflict if the 
forms were reversed. Compare such 
words as over- and _ under-estimate; 
over- and under-weight. 

Post—para: P for “post” must rest 
on the line, as shown in “postpone,” the 
second P cutting the line. 

Circum—supre: No doubt’ every 
teacher has some difficulty in teaching 
pupils to distinguish these forms. If 
the reason for each form is made per- 
fectly clear the difficulty will disappear. 
Write “self” and “circum” in full. If 
correctly written you have turned S to 
the left (Par. 50). Strike off all char- 
acters except S: you thus obtain the 
prefixal form as given in the manual. 

In a similar manner, see if you can 
trace the derivation of the “comma S” 
for “supre.” See Par. 55, which states 
that S must be turned to the right be- 
fore OO. 

The General Exercise, the Progres- 
sive Exercise, and the magazine are 
certainly a comprehensive review of 
the lesson, but it may be further studied 
in connection with the eleventh and 
twelfth lessons, which contain forms 
closely allied to these. 


Fourteenth Lesson 


Suggestions: Write “less” and “ness” 
in full in such words as “goodness,” 
where the outline is already abbreviated 
and ‘rayless,” where a preceding vowel 
would not as clearly suggest the word. 

Write “ment” in full in such words 
s “foment,” “cement,” “raiment,” where 
its contraction would also give a com- 
plete word (“foam,” “seem,” etc.). 

Observe the angle in “hardness,” 
“sadness,” “pertness,” between T or D 
and N, to at once distinguish the affix. 
Likewise, observe the angle in “slow- 
ness,” “lowness,” as these outlines would 
otherwise read “sloan,” “loan,”—com- 





plete words. While the context would 
prevent these from conflicting, nothing 
is gained by avoiding the angle that 
would facilitate reading. Also notice 
that T and D are made with less slant 
before the horizontal characters, not 
only to secure a more compact outline, 
as explained in the penmanship on the 
first lesson, but, in this case, to make a 
sharp angle with N, the affix sign. 

“Self” and “selves,” like S and Ses, 
are written with the most convenient 
form. 

“Cient” begins with a straight line, 
not with S, the curve. The contraction 
is spelled phonetically, sion-t. 

The form for “ward” depends upon 
the facility of the joining, D being more 
convenient, for instance, in “backward” 
and “forward.” 

Par. 163: If S were added to “po,” 
the sign for “pose,” the words ~would 
read “deposit,” not “depose”; “compos- 
ite,” not “compose”; “opposite,” not 
“oppose.” (Par. 112.) 

The ease with which the affix signs 
may be combined to express long com- 
pounds can only be realized by writing 
them. In “fashionableness,” only two 
strokes of the pen are required to rep- 
resent all the sounds except the first 
two. The long word “thoughtfulness” 
is expressed by a still briefer sign. An 
intervening vowel in the compound 
affix would break the compound, hence 
the omission is distinctive. 


Fifteenth Lesson 


The disjoined affix is placed wher- 
ever most convenient, not necessarily 
below the line—a common error. Com- 
pare the forms for “fundamental,” “bar- 
barity,” “popularity.” 

The syllables in Pars. 170, 174, 176, 
may begin with any vowel: “friv-olity,” 
“mat-urity,” “real-istic,” “apath-etic,” 
“ped-antic.” 

“Ograph” will not be confused with 
“egraph” or “gram,” except through an 
imperfect knowledge of the four vowel 
signs. “Ograph” beginning with 
strong O—the downward hook—is, 
therefore, expressed by that sign. The 
downward hook for “ograph” plus the 
small circle for short I would, there- 
fore, yield “ography,” and in a similar 
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Thirteenth Lesson Exercise 
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manner we add to form the other spelling contains so many silent letters 


derivatives: “ograph-ic, -er,” etc. It is 
evident that if the student knows the 


form for the primitive he can easily 
write the derivatives. 
“Egraph,” beginning with E—which 





should instantly suggest the E vowel 
—is, therefore, represented by the small 
circle; but, owing to Par. 167, is writ- 
ten above the outline. As the Ye loop 
expresses the combination of the two 
small circles, it is also employed for 
“egraphy” (the small circle for 
“egraph” combined with the small cirele 


for short I). 
In many long wards the longhand 


that the sound forms are very simple. 
What is necessary is to be able to in- 
stantly spell by sound. Even in such 
a long word as “telegrapher,” a word 
that sounds difficult to the beginner, 
there are but three sound syllables: 
tel-egraph-er. Thus, the difficulty 
amounts to simply expressing “tel” and 
the contraction “egraph.” The mind 
must always act before the hand, and 
the principle set forth in Par. 1 of 
the manual must always be of para- 
mount importance. 

Par. 175 explains another use for the 
downward hook in the affix “ology.” 
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Fourteenth Lesson Exercise 
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“Ology” and “ograph” should not be Questions ‘and "Answers 


confused, since we naturally write the 
hook on its side before L (Par. 33) 
and do not do so before G, as in 
“ograph.” Do not leave the lesson until 
you can pass the following brief test 
accurately : 

Which hook is used to represent each 
of the following and in what way: of, 
over, ul, al, under, ograph, you, or, 
ulate, all, ology, ultra, alter. 

Par. 176: Note the following deriva- 
tives: systematic (large circle); sys- 
tematical (circle changed to a loop) ; 
systematically (small circle for “ly” 
added to loop representing “atical”). 


The questions in the November num- 
ber brought many answers. As _ the 
December number went to press earlier 


than usual, the answers were neces- 
sarily reserved for this issue. Here 
they are: 


(1). Two reasons for turning the 
downward hook on its side for “all”: 
first, owing to Par. 33, it is turned on 
its side in the full outline, and to make 
the abbreviation the L _ is_ simply 
dropped; second, the other form would, 
for a similar reason, be used in the 
word “of.” Some replied: “To dis- 
tinguish from ‘alter’ and ‘over,’ the de- 
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tached prefixes.” Please see Par. 159 
of the manual, which states that to de- 
note these words the ‘next words must 
be placed beneath.” 

(2). The difference between “charge” 
and “judge” is in the length of the 
strokes above the line, both being the 
same length below. “Charge” consists 
of ch-j; “judge” of j-j. One paper 
states that J represented “judge” and 
Ch, “charge.” We mention this to 


prevent others from making the same 
error. 

(3). D-si is used for “decide” because. 
“side” is represented by s-i. 


(4). Th is used to tne right in 
“there” according to Par. 53, as this 
sign would be used in the full outline. 

(5). In “improvement,” R immedi- 
ately follows P, giving the natural 
blend, Pr. In “important” the blend 
is broken by the intervening vowel, 
hence the use of simply m-p. 

These, and many other abbreviations, 
illustrate the fact that the wordsigns 
are not arbitrary; they are written ac- 
cording to rule. In some cases it is 
necessary to use them before the rule 
has been studied, hence the necessity of 
memorizing them. 
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Phrase Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Mr. C. M. Bartlett 


ITH some difficulty we have at 
last secured a photograph of 
Mr. C. M. Bartlett, president 
of the Bartlett Commercial 
College, Cincinnati, the insti- 
tution in which the National Commer- 

cial Teachers’ Federation recentiy held 
its annual convention. This famous col- 

lege was established in 1844 by Mr. R. 
C. Bartlett, father of its present presi- 
dent, and is widely known as the “Old- 








C. M. BARTLETT 


est Commercial College in the United 
States.” Under its present management 
the Bartlett College has more than sus- 
tained its reputation as a high-grade 
and progressive commercial training 
school. For a long time past we have 
been familiar with the character of the 
work done by the Bartlett College, but 
during the convention we were more 
than ever impressed by the up-to-date 
methods employed and the modern 
equipment which has been installed in 
every department regardless of ex- 
pense. During the typewriter demon- 
stration we noticed that the students 
in attendance were of an unusually in- 
telligent character, such as a high-class 
institution would attract. With such stu- 
dents it is, of course, possible to obtain 
the best results, especially when ad- 


vanced methods of instruction are put 
mto practice 

It was conceded by everyone in at 
tendance that no previous convention 
had been entertained with such mag- 
nificent hospitality as the one held at 
the Bartlett College, and the host has 
secured for himself a warm spot in 
the affections of his guests. He seemed 
to forget nothing that would contribute 
to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
members of the Federation, and all his 
efforts were ably seconded by his lieu- 
tenant, Mr. D. D. Mueller. The rep- 
resentative business men of Cincinnati 
who addressed the convention inciden- 
tally bore emphatic testimony to the 
value of the high standards of com- 
mercial education established by the 
3artlett College 


Convention Condensations 

The shorthand on the blackboards in 
the room where the school managers 
held their meetings was a delight: to 
the eye. Don’t blush, Mr. Mueller. 

- i ‘b 

Mr. F. J. Risinger, of the Utica Col 
lege of Commerce, was bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and good nature. It 
always does us gaod to have a talk 
with him 

* * * 

As everyone respects and_ loves 
“Uncle Robert,” no one grudged him 
the honor of the presidency of the 
Federation. This year the Federation 
has four representative educators as 
officers: Spencer, Zaner, Walker and 
Mueller 

* * * 

It was a great pleasure for us to 
meet Mr. J. Lewie Harmon, of Bowling 
Green, Ky., with whom we have had 
pleasant correspondence for a long time. 
Mr. Harmon took an active part in the 
proceedings of the Shorthand Section, 
and his selection as a member of the 
Executive Committee is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the favorable impression he 
made. 

- * ok 

In the unavoidable absence of the 
president, the executive committee re- 
quested Mr. J. A. Lyons to preside at 
the Federation meetings, and the selec- 
tion gave universal satisfaction. It was 
noticed that, during the meetings, Mr. 
Lyons tactfully requested different prom- 


inent members — G. W. Brown, 


R. C. Spencer, Dr. H. M. Rowe, Enos 


. Spencer, A. D. Wilt—to ‘occupy the 


chair in his temporary absence. 
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Cnglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Essentials 


OU may not be a scholar in 
in the sense that Emerson 
or Gladstone were; you may 
never have had a collegiate, 
academic or high school edu- 

cation, but if you use words which con- 
vey the business idea perfectly you are 
inevitably true to the best scholarship 
Correctness of spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation is absolutely essential to 

enable a business letter or advertise 

ment to do its work of conveying a 

business idea perfectly. The external 
form of the English used for business 

purposes is very different from the ex- 
ternal form of the English used in dis- 
tinctly literary composition, but the 
methods for gaining the mastery in 
each are the same. The methods that 
business men have found effective in 

studying English for their own im- 

médiate use should be the English we 

study and we teach. Every business de- 
mands scholarship; every business de- 
mands practical, effective teaching of 

English for business purposes 





E. R. L. Asks Questions 


Dear Madam: 

Should the verbs in these sentences 
be singular or plural? 

More than one-third of the imports 
are brought here. 

More than half of the large pur- 
chases from Persia are sugar, cotton, 
and goat skins. 

ANSWER: Plural. The initial word 
in each of the sentences performs the 
function of a plural noun, and the verb 
must agree with it in number. Qualify- 
ing words become substantives when 
the nouns which they would naturally 
modify are suppressed and they are 
made to do their work 


Are the verbs in these sentences 
correct? 

The jury was divided. The jury 
were unanimous. The public are for- 
bidden to trespass on these premises. 
The tribe are almost extinct. 


ANSWER: It all depends upon the 
meaning you wish to convey. When a 
collective noun in the singular number 
is used as the subject, it is regarded 
as a singular subject, and takes a singu- 





lar verb, provided the statement is made 
about the group as a unit. When the 
statement concerns individuals of a 
group the noun is equivalent to a plural 
subject, and requires a plural verb 

Nine-tenths of a man’s happiness de- 
pends on other people 

ANSWER: The verb in this sentence 
is correct. The ordinals (except first 
and second) are used to tell the parts 
into which a quantity or thing is di- 
vided, and have then the construction 
and inflection of nouns Example : 
Three-fifths of twenty is twelve 
Secrecy and silence is what we de- 
sire 

ANSweR: The verb in this sentence 
is correct—secrecy and silence is one 
idea. When two or more nouns go to 
express one idea or are closely con- 
nected in thought, the verb is often 
put in the singular. Example: Where 
envy and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work 

Your sisters but not your brother was 
present. 


ANSWER: When we have two sub- 
jects connected by a conjunction of 
which one is plural and one is singular, 
the verb agrees with the nearest sub- 
ject 

Cortez was cruel in his treatment of 
Montezuma. 

Question: What does the phrase, “in 
his treatment of Montezuma,” modify? 


ANSWER: Cruel. The _ preposition 
and its object form a phrase which is 
adverbial, as it is used to modify an at 
tributive element 

Question: Are the verbs in these 
sentences correct? 

(A cotton and a silk umbrella) 
means two umbrellas 

(A cotton and silk umbrella) means 
one umbrella 

(The wise and the good) means two 
classes. 

(The wise and good) means one class 


Answer: Yes. The noun phrases 
enclosed by parentheses take singular 
verbs as they are singular subjects. The 
thought is: This phrase, “A cotton and 
a silk umbrella,” means two umbrellas 
(The parentheses are mine.) 
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Some Questions 

Will some one answer these ques- 
tions ? 

What does “once” modify in the fol- 
lowing sentence? 

The Coliseum was once capable of 
seating ninety thousand persons. 

Should the verbs in these sentences be 
singular or plural? 

About one-half the exports go to 
England? 

Two - thirds of the crew were 
drowned. 


Titles With Proper Names 
Dear Madam: 

I note your quotation from Jean 
Sherwood Rankin’s “Everyday Eng- 
lish,” contained on page ~y of the No- 
vember issue of the Gregg Writer, and 
am somewhat surprised “at one sen- 
tence which is quoted. The sentence 
is that referring to the plural of Miss 
and Mrs. as illustrated by Miss Smith. 
ete. I cannot see how the plural of 
Miss can be anything other than Misses, 
any more than the plural of 
son-in-law would be son-in-laws. If 
we were to address a firm composed 
of two brothers named Foster, would 
we say Mr. Fosters? If that were so, 
we would assume that there was but 
one man, and his name Fosters. Again, 
should the plural of Miss Jones be Miss 
Joneses? Wouldn't the Misses Jones 
be preferable? Yours truly, c 

H. L. C. 


Dear Madam: 

The October number of the Gregg 
Writer at hand. I wish to call your 
attention to a sentence in the quota- 
tion from “Everyday English,” by Jean 
Sherwood Rankin. It reads as _ fol- 
lows: “The plural of Miss Smith is 
the Miss Smiths,” I have been taught 
to say the Misses Smith; is not this 
correct. Very truly yours, 

A. M. W. 

Answer: Mrs. Rankin goes to 
writers of literary English rather than 
to grammar books for her authority 
to write the plurals quoted. In a per- 
sonal letter, which I regret I cannot 
publish, she quoted from “A Practical 
and Critical Grammar of the English 
Language,” by Noble Butler, who has 
written many passages showing the 
usages of many good writers as to the 
plurals here considered. This quotation 
is too long for repetition here, and 
suggest you secure a copy of the book 


-and read the passages for yourself. 


Should we say the Miss Greens, the 
Misses Green, or the Misses Greens? 
There is a great diversity of opinion. 
Gould Brown says: “The name and 
not the title is varied to form the plural ; 
as, the Miss Howards, the two Mr. 
Clarks. Alexander Bain, L.L. D,, 
says: “We may say the Misses Brown, 
or the Miss Browns, or even the Misses 


- conventions, and he said: 


Browns.” Whitney and Lockwood's 
Grammar states: “Most proper nouns 
form their plurals regularly. Examples: 
all the Smiths; the Joneses; .the two 
General Jacksons; any of the Henrys 
of England; either of the Mrs. Browns 
When we wish to refer to several mem- 
bers of the same family, we may give 
the plural form to the title, instead of 
to the name. Examples: the Misses 
Blockman; the Messrs. Irving. The 
title is also made plural when it is used 
with several names. Examples: Gen- 
erals Grant and Sherman; Doctors 
Carey and Ficld; Misses Mary, Alice, 
and Edith Browning; Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; Presidents Cleve- 
land and Harrison.” 

Mrs. Rankin says: “A satisfactory 
test as to the best use in language in 

cases where authority differs may often 
be made by seeking the line of least re- 
sistance—that is, the line of natural de- 
velopment—in oral speech.” 

Percival Chubb says: “It is the ear 
and not the script or print that is the 
first, as it is the final, arbiter and nurse 
of all lovely speech and song.” 

On the whole the rule given by Gould 
Brown is the best, and is quite gener- 
ally observed. I should never say 
Joneses any more than I would say 
Misseses, for if a name ends in a hiss- 
ing sound an additional hissing syllable 
should not be added as a plural. Such 
a form would be disagreeable to the 
ear. Jones may, of course, be called a 
plural as well as a singular form, just 
as deer, sheep, and others are either 
singular or plural, according to use. 
In informal speech say the Mr. Fos- 
ters, but in direct address use the form 
Messrs. Foster. The Mr. Fosters is a 
social form, while the Messrs. Fostcr is 
a business form. 

(This question is open for discussion 
in this department of the Writer.) 


The Mistakes We Make 


High-pitched V oices.—It is a common 
mistake, especially among women, to 
speak in a high and artificial voice. The 
nasal quality that makes our American 
voices so disagreeable may, with care, 
be overcome. Speak low and distinctly. 
Do not swallow your final words. Pro- 
nounce the vowels. The late Senator 
Conkling had a superb voice, rich and 
sonorous; it attracted and then held 
the attention. He was the one man who 
could be heard at the great national 
“I pronounce 





every vowel.” The most annoying 





——~ 
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thing to a stenographer is when the 
speaker begins to whisper, and then 
chews, and finally swallows his words. 
Be sure you are not guilty of the same 
carelessness. 


“You Make Me Mad” 


Is not elegant, but it is grammatical 
and expressive. The statement suggests 
a state of mental excitement, as a frenzy 
of rage. Example, “Festus,” said Paul, 
“thou art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad.” Madness ex- 
presses any kind of disorder of the in- 
tellect; transient, casual, as the mad- 
ness of rage or disgust. A better form 
is: You anger me, or, You make me 
angry. 


Errors Made by Magazine Writers 


“Not long ago a man lost $45,000 on 
accomst of the omission of a comma in 

will” (from a will). 

* “This is not the only time that the 
omission, or misplacement of punctua- 
tion marks have caused great loss of 
money or great confusion of thought 
(This is not the only time that the 
omission, or misplacement, of punctua- 
tion marks has caused great loss of 
money or great confusion of thought.) 

“Here are a few examples on non- 
sensical transcribing” (of nonsensical 
transcribing). 

* * * 

Kindly send us the enclosed: 

“Kindly! kindly nonsense! What 
do I want of kindly! Send us the en- 
closed will do. I will risk but what 
he will understand without the “kindly.” 
This is the kindly manner in which 
one man corrected his stenograper when 
she dared to add to his dictation. 


Do Not Seonemes 


Abdomen for abdomen; 
akeret for accurate; 

acrost for accross; 

al-i-as for a-li-as; 

an’ for and; 

ap-ricot for a-pri-cot; 
Arkansas for Ark-an-saw. 








Do Not Say 
All the members were not present. 
I don’t know as I shall. 
He is creditably informed of the thing. 
He don’t do it. 
This is an elegant morning. 
There let him | lay. 
He letrned me shorthand. 
The gas was lit at six o'clock. 


The Democratic and Republican parties 
held their convention. 
(This would imply that it was a joint 
convention. ) 
Say: 
Not all the members were present. 
I don’t know that I shall 
He is credibly informed of the thing. 
He doesn’t do it. 
This is a beautiful morning 
There let him le. 
He taught me shorthand. 
The gas was lighted at six o'clock. 
The Democratic and the Republican 
parties held their convention. 


Look Up Your “Gray’s Anatomy” 

Some careless boy or girl threw an 
apple out of one of the windows of 
the photograph gallery while the high 
school was being taken Friday morn- 
ing and struck Elza Harnum just west 
of the drug store, inflicting a large 
bruise.—From a newspaper. 


Your interest in our work has been 
so great that we find it impossible to 
send you a personal answer, especially 
when there is no stamped envelope en- 
closed with your questions. We shall 
answer you in the Writer as rapidly as 
time and space will permit. We ap- 
preciate your desire to improve your 
business English and shall take pleas- 
ure in a personal review of each query 
you send to us. 


As Others See It 


The Bulletin of Eclectic Shorthand for 
December says: 

Mr. Irland is not a _ publisher of 
shorthand books only an eminent re- 
porter, and why he should conduct a 
raid against Mr. Gregg, who is only 
a harmless, although enthusiastic, pub- 
lisher of shorthand books, is a mystery. 
To suppose that Mr. Irland fears Mr. 
Gregg will disrupt the stenographic 
force necessarily employed by our na-. 
tional government at the national cap- 
ital is inconceivable. 


O’Grady and the Job 


“I see O’Grady has a good job,” Sen- 
ator Depew said to a Peekskill friend 
of his, named Flaherty. 

“Yes,” Flaherty answered, “but he 
won't last long.” 

“Why not?” asked the senator. 

“Oh, bekase he won't. I said so when 
he took the job three years ago arid 
I say so sthill.” 

(There are some Flaherty’s in the 


shorthand world. They “said so ten 
years ago and they say so still.”—Ed.) 
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National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Cincinnati, December 28-31, 1903 





HE first session of the eighth 


annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ 


Association began at 1 o'clock 
Monday afternoon, December 
in the Bartlett Commercial 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with about 





28, 1903, 
College, 


sixty teachers in attendance 

In the course of his address as pres- 
Platt reminded 
Association 


ident, Mr. Charles T. 


the members that the met 





Rosert C. SPENCER 
President, Commercial Teachers’ Federation 





for the purpose of promoting the cause 
of education, and pleaded that “each 
one of us resolve to be loyal to the 
common purpose, and avoid any action, 
open or covert, calculated to induce 
discord,” and that every member con- 


tribute freely to the discussions. Then, 
after scoring the fraudulent commer- 
cial schools, Mr. Platt recommended 


(1) that some action be taken looking 
toward the suppression of fraudulent 
schools and (2) some action toward “re- 
christening the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World, the organ of the Asso- 
ciation.” On motion the chair ap- 


pointed Mr. John R. Gregg (chairman), 
Mr. Jerome B. Howard, and Mr. S. H. 
East a committee to consider the for- 
mer recommendation, and Mr. Selby A. 
Moran (chairman), Mr. D. D. Mueller, 
and Mr. F. W. Mosher a committee to 
consider the latter recommendation. 
The secretary's report was then read 
by Mr. W. O. .Davis. After urging 
greater activity in securing new mem- 
bers, Mr. Davis made the following rec- 
ommendations: (1) That the work of 
State Secretaries be continued and the 
president be authorized to appoint State 
Secretaries for the States represented in 
the Association; (2) that the secretary 
of the Association be instructed to pre- 
pare printed matter bearing on the work 
of the Association for the use of the 
State Secretaries, and furnish them with 
stationery; (3) that the secretary be 
given authority to secure a new froll- 
book. On motion a special committee, 
consisting of Mr. W. I. Tinus (chair- 
man), Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, and Mr 


J. L. Harmon, was appointed by the 
chair to consider these recommenda- 
tions. The secretary’s report was then 


accepted 

Following Mr. Davis, Mr. J. Clifford 
Kennedy reported for the Executive 
Committee. Although this report was 
little more than a statement of the alter- 
ations which had been made in the 
program, it contained a valuable sug- 
gestion. This was that every member 
of the Association consider carefully 
the various topics to be discussed, and 
come to the sessions prepared to say 
something . about them. A _ vote of 
thanks was tendered Mr. Kennedy for 
arranging the program. 

The first paper read was: “With 
What Educational Lines is it Most Im- 
portant for a Shorthand Teacher to 
Keep in Touch?” Mr. Jerome B. How- 
ard introduced his subject by admon- 
ishing the shorthand teacher to master 
his subject so thoroughly that it would 
become a part of him, and then turned 
to the other side of a teacher’s duty, 
and protested against specializing with- 
out broad culture. He continued: 


It is a duty we teachers of short- 
hand owe to ourselves to look abroad 
into other fields of mental activity, 
to have at least one intellectual avoca- 
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tion which shall make for us another 
loophole through which to see the 
panorama of life, and to judge the 
value of our own part in the play 
and whether or not we are playing it 
well. It matters little what this in- 
tellectual hobby may be so long as 
we believe in it and take it seriously. 
It may be history. for one, mathematics 
for another, astronomy for a third, lit- 
erature in some one of its branches or 
departments for another, and so on, 
but some mental outlet we must have 
from the stagnation of an unvarying 
daily routine in the field which is es- 
pecially our own. 


The speaker then touched upon the, 


necessity for the teacher’s exerting an 
elevating influence on the pupils’ read- 
ing habits. 

The discussion called forth by this 
excellent paper was very long—too long 








C. P. ZANER 
Vice-President, Federation 


to be reported here in full. However, 
we quote some of the remarks, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. George Walker, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. : 

When my students become fairly 
well advanced, I give them a good 
deal of legal dictation and they take 
it for a long time without stopping. 
When I find them becoming fatigued 
I stop, without telling them it is for 
the purpose of resting. When I come 
to some word, the legal meaning of 
which they do not understand—for in- 
stance, the word “estate’’—I stop and 
explain to the students that “estate” 
means property you hold, but that the 
old meaning of the word “estate” was 
simply interest which you hold in the 
land, going back to the feudal days, 
and explaining that the king allowed 


the lords to have the use of the land’ 


for certain services, and the interest 


which they had in the land was the 
estate, and then follow that up to the 
present date. I think there is one 
subject which a teacher of shorthand 
ought to study carefully, and that is 
to give a certain amount of time to 
the study of other systems of short- 
hand. 

This statement, that it would be well 
for a teacher of shorthand to know 
something about other systems than his 
own, so that he might point out the 
different ways of representing certain 
words and sounds, provoked an earnest 
discussion. Little of it, however, bore 
directly on the subject in hand; and 
we, therefore, omit it. 

Mr. J. L. Harmon, Bowling Green, 
Ky. : 
I believe that too many shorthand 
teachers know too little about real 
business men The average shorthand 
teacher is not as exacting as the av- 
erage business man, and he is al- 
ways willing to be patient with the 
student, and if he offends the student 
he is willing the next day to make 
amends The average business man 
doesn't always exercise such leniency 
I believe that if the business college 
teacher could visit business offices and 
know business men and become known 
himself among business men, study 
their methods and make himself agree- 
able to them, in order that he might 
explain to the student just what is re- 
quired of him when he goes into an 
office, it is one of the best things 
he coulda accomplish. 

Mr. J. A. White, Moline, IIL: 

I would think from the wording of 
the subject that there are only one 
or two lines of education with whicha 
teacher of shorthand should keep in 
touch. Perhaps that will do for a 
teacher of science, or a teacher of lit- 
erature, or a teacher of history. Per- 
haps there is only one, or two, or three 
other subjects that are so closely con- 
nected with his subject that he should 
be up on those, but I do not think 
that is true of the shorthand teacher. 
* * * If you are built of the right 
stuff that is enough; you must do the 
rest. If you have a high school edu- 
cation, so much the better. If you 
have a college education, better still; 
you have less to do. I believe that 
it is good doctrine for everybody to 
keep on growing, keep on learning 
something—something of science every 
year, something of literature every 
year, something of history every year, 
and I don’t believe it would be ask- 
ing too much to be learning something 
of languages every year. Keep on 
adding a little to your stock of knowl- 
edge every year. * * * The short- 
hand teacher can get valuable pointers 
from attending county teacher asso- 
ciations, city teachers’ associations, 
and state teachers’ asociations. Find 
out how teaching is done from the 
university to the kindergarten. Get 
all the information you can, all the 
knowledge you can, from all sources 
you can, in every way you can, and 
then, without preaching, you will have 
a chance to let your pupils absorb some 
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of that. * * * If pupils find out it is very proper that the teacher 
what there is to know in the world, should call attention to different ways 
a great many of them, under your of expressing the same sounds and 


guidance, will receive inspiration from 
you and go on themselves. You can 
give yourself a college education if 
you are built of the right stuff. Every 
teacher should keep right on along 
that line, and the shorthand teacher 
has broader lines to go on than any 
other teacher. A shorthand teacher 
needs to know something about every- 
thing. 

Mr. John R. Gregg, Chicago: 

Our teachers need to read broadly 
and widely on all lines. I lead a busy 
life, but I make it a rule to read 
every week some standard work of 
fiction, several magazines, and a good 
deal of history. I have found that 
that has been a vast service to me in 
my work; it has broadened my life. 
There is one subject I don’t think 
was touched upon by any speaker, and 
that is the science of teaching. A 
teacher should keep in touch with all 
the developments in pedagogy. 
have derived a great deal of benefit 
from reading Herbert Spencer's work 
on “Education.” I have found the pub- 
lic school journals of great assistance 
because they deal with educational 
progress and report the development 
of modern methods. I have carried 
many of their ideas into our own 
classroom 

Mr. Benn Pitman then spoke for his 
hobby—phonetic spelling, or, rather, 
the scientific and beautiful use of the 
English tongue. 

I should like to emphasize the ne- 
cessity of the teacher’s impressing 
upon his pupils a knowledge of their 
native tongue. A young man or lady 
who leaves college to enter any busi- 
ness office is sadly handicapped if his 
or her speech is inaccurate or slovenly. 
Now I think it is the duty of the 
teacher in the commercial college to 
see that the young people when they 
leave college shall not be handicapped 
by bad speech, and this can only be 
done by a knowledge of English, a 
knowledge of the sounds of words, 
and that is really a very important 
matter. 

Mr. Pitman backed up his remarks 
by telling of his experiences in high 
schools where the spelling of the stu- 
dents was miserable, and the pronun- 
ciation very poor. 

Mr. Julius Rasmussen, Stillwater, 
Minn., declared that “the most impor- 
tant thing for the teacher and the stu- 
dent to know is the correct use of 
words.” He also advocated comparing 
systems in the classroom in the follow- 
ing words: 

It should always be remembered that 
the student is a learner; he looks at 
shorthand entirely different from the 
teacher, who may have looked at the 
same thing for years. All the stu- 
dents have eyes, but they do not all 
see. More than half of them are blind 
as far as knowing the differences in 
shorthand, and for that reason I think 


meanings implied in the different sys- 
tems of shorthand. It may be true 
that the student does not pay you for 
learning more than one system, nor 
is it likely that he will learn more 
than one by having his attention called 
to a few ways of expressing the same 
sounds in different systems; but it 
will help him to understand the sys- 
tem that he is learning. It is only 
by comparing with something - that 
they already know that you can fasten 





W. O. Davis 
President, Shorthand Section 


things upon their minds. If knowl- 
edge is to be of practical value it must 
be ready at hand and of ready com- 
mand; it must be clearly settled in 
the mind; and that can only be ac- 
complished by having it compared, and 
clearly understood, when it is pre- 
sented the first time. If the students 
knew more, if they knew how to think 
more closely, knew how to use their 
eyes, they would understand the points 
of difference brought out and make 
much greater progress. 

Mr. W. H. Howard, Columbus, Ohio, 
related how he set for himself the task 
of reading much history, and said: 

Whenever I come to an uncommon 
word, having a common meaning, or a 
word which will enforce some techni- 
cal point of the system of shorthand 
I teach. I add it to a collection of such 
words and present them to the stu- 
dents. I find in this way I can make 
my reading professional.” 

Mr. P. B. S. Peters, Kansas City: 

Just one word on what I think is 
very apropos of what we have been 
saying, a statement made one time by 
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someone on the “educated man,” that 
ipplies very strongly to the shorthand 
teacher. “An educated man is a man 
who knows something of everything 
and everything of some one thing.” 

Mr. D. D. Mueller, the vice president 
of the Association, rose to speak, but 
Mr. Platt interrupted him with the re- 
mark that “The president never has a 
chance to say a word, and I object.” 
He proceeded to emphasize the value 
of reading history, concluding with an 
invitation to Mr. Frederic Irland to 
address the Association. The very 
pointed partiality shown was severely 
commented on by many of those in at- 
tendance. Mr. Irland, after paying a 
tribute of esteem to Mr. Benn Pitman, 
launched out into a long address on 
the work of reporters, their remarkable 
attainments and achievements. This 
was interesting, but as it had no bearing 
on the subject under discussion, we 
omit it. 

The following teachers also took part 
in the discussion: H. L. Andrews, F. 
Benton Miller, W. I. Tinus, F. E. Clark, 
W. N. Philips, and J. D. Cregier. 

Following Mr. Irland, Mr. George C. 
Walker, Crawfordsville, Ind. read a 
very interesting paper on “Athletics in 
the Business College,” for which we 
hope to find space in a future issue. 

Mr. Selby A. Moran having moved 
that the chair appoint a committee to 
report our sessions to the American 
Press Association, the president ap- 
pointed the following members to serve 
as such committee: Mr. S. A. Moran 
(chairman), Mr. John R. Gregg, Mr. 
Jerome B. Howard. The session closed 
at 4:25. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

It was 9:45 Tuesday morning before 
the second session was called. The 
first paper on the program was by Mr. 
D. D. Mueller, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
“The Piano Method of Operating the 
Typewriter and What May Be Ac- 
complished by Its Use.” The first part 
of this excellent paper was devoted to 
demonstrating that the name, “piano 
method,” was much more appropriate 
and correct than “touch method.” Mr. 
Mueller went on to emphasize the im- 
portance of requiring the students to 
keep their eyes off the keyboard at the 
outset, and spoke of the copy holder 
which he had found most useful in ac- 
complishing the desired result. He also 
recommended the use of a chart of the 
keys. After explaining his method of 
dividing his classes into * ‘primary,” “in- 
termediate,” and “advanced,” Mr. 
Mueller demonstrated his methods with 


a roomful of students of the Bartlett 
School, from all the classes. The dem 
onstration consisted of two short dic- 
tations direct to the machines, each 
writer marking the time of finishing, 
which was called off by Mr. Mueller 
every five seconds. The work was 
passed around for inspection. Then Mr 
Mueller dictated to the students an or 
dinary business letter, which was tran- 
scribed as rapidly as possible. Follow- 
ing this, the pupils, without taking the 
paper out of the machine, copied the 
same matter from their transcriptions. 
This work, also, was passed around, and 
excited favorable comment. The class 
it should be explained, had been re- 





J. E. NEAHR 
Representative, Underwood Co., who arranged 
theater party 
ceiving dictation to the machine only 
ten days prior to this demonstration, 
and that only in their regular class 
periods. 


The discussion aroused by this paper ° 


was interesting. It was asked whether 
a blank or ordinary keyboard was better, 
the answers being varied. Mr. Thomas 
P. Scully, Norfolk, Va. said he had 
found no advantage in using blank key- 
boards, because the learning of the key- 
board is merely a question of practical 
photographic impression. Miss Caro- 
line Parsons, Kalamazoo, Mich., took 
the opposite side of the question and 
argued for blank keyboards. Mr. Fred 
Irland, Washington, recalled to the 
minds of his hearers the fact that the 
first public exhibition of piano typewrit- 
ing was given in Cincinnati in July, 
1888, by Frank McGurrin. 
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“A Systematic Method of Recording 
the Progress of Pupils in the Short- 
hand Department,” by Mr. H. L. An 
drews, Pittsburg, Pa. was the next 
paper on the program. Mr. Andrews 
pointed out the need for such a method 
in these words: 

It is not generally known to the 
public that the requirements of the 
business man are constantly growing 
more exacting. A live, progressive 
school must rise to the emergency and 
meet the additional requirements if it 
wishes to live, but as no added time 
or remuneration is given, therefore it 
follows that every moment should be 
spent to the best advantage by both 
teacher and pupil. 

Part of the method is the use of 
cards, subdivided into spaces according 
to the number of lessons in the type- 
writing and shorthand manuals, a cross 
in one direction being given in each 
space when a lesson in shorthand has 
been satisfactorily performed, and a 
cross in the opposite direction being 
given when a lesson in typewriting has 
been satisfactorily accomplished. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed upon the 
necessity for keeping the two marks 
balanced on the card. Mr. Andrews 
presented a schedule of the small things 
he requires his students to learn in- 
cluding the use of the mimeograph, 
manifolding, margining, card writing, 
different kinds of ribbons, tabulating, 
copying letters, filing letters, indexing 
letter books, manuscript covers, tele- 
grams, registering letters, telephoning, 
etc. Many of the methods he uses to 
make his plan effective are very ingeni- 
ous, and deserve more space than we 
can give them. One idea in particular de- 
serves comment. That is, to have grad- 
uated students make suggestions as to 
things they ought to have learned, or 
would have liked to have learned while 
in school. As an incentive to the stu- 
dents, their records are all placed on 
view in the school. 

Mr. G. M. Guest, who visits hundreds 
of schools in the course of his work for 
the Smith Premier Typewriter Com- 
pany, declared that most of the failures 
he had observed in stenographers ap- 
plying for positions were due to the 
lack of familiarity with the little details 
of their duties. Mrs. C. A. Faust, Chi- 
cago, and Mr. J. L. Harmon, Bowling 
Green, Ky., also took part in the discus- 
sion. 

At this point Mr. Platt remarked that 
some one might be prepared to discuss 
the original subject assigned to Mr. 
Andrews—‘“Should a Teacher Aim to 
Greatly Vary His Style and Speed in 
Dictating to the Same Class?” As if 


this were his cue, Mr. F. Temple, of 
Washington, D. C what oP jumped 
to his feet, and said that he would like 
to illustrate how he prepared candidates 
for the Civil Service. He produced 
some copies of the Congressional Rec 
ord, and said he would ask Mr. Irland, 
who was sitting near him, to write on 
the board from his dictation. The wall 
blackboard was covered with an orna- 
mental “Welcome” design, but, curiously 
enough, another blackboard (which, it 
leaked out afterwards, was furnished by 
Mr. J. B. Howard) had been placed 
over the regular board before the open- 
ing of the meeting that morning. Mr. 
Irland wrote on the board two or three 
times from matter dictated from the 
Congressional Record—the kind of mat- 
ter he writes every day of his life—and 
reached a speed of 206 words in one 
minute, reading back with one or two 
errors. A great deal of time was con- 
sumed, and Mr. Irland was allowed to 
make several of his characteristic 
speeches. It was then but five minutes 
from the closing hour, and Mr. Platt an- 
nounced that the regular program would | 
be set aside. He invited anyone to 
write on the board, and as no one vol- 
unteered, he called upon Mr. R. P. 
Kelley, of Chicago. Although wholly 
unfamiliar with board work, orthe hand- 
dling of chalk, Mr. Kelley wrote 160 
words per minute from the Congres- 
sional Record—matter entirely unfamil- 
iar to him. 

Mr. Kelley’s performance was re- 
garded by everyone as a remarkable one, 
as the test was forced i and 
he was writing on unfamiliar matter, 
with unfamiliar instruments. That a 
writer who was not born at the time 
Mr. Irland began to report should make 
such a record, under such conditions, 
was evidently unexpected. 

Mr. Gregg requested that Miss Power 
be given an opportunity to write, as she 
was more familiar with the use of the 
blackboard, but Mr. Platt said that he 
would see that she was given an oppor- 
tunity later, but it was not done. After 
one of the sessions of the Federation 
Miss Power, while blindfolded, wrote 
on the blackboard, in the presence of a 
large assemblage of teachers, at the 
rate of 218 words a minute. The rec- 
ords made by these young writers gave 
the forward movement a_ tremendous 
impetus, and what was intended to 
boost the old-time methods proved a 
boomerang. All the advocates of mod- 
ern methods were jubilant at the turn of 
events. [To be continued.] 
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Officers for t the sien Year 
General Federation 
President: R. C. Spencer, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Vice-president : 
umbus, Ohio. 
Treasurer: D. D. Mueller, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Secretary: J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
Mich. 


C. P. Zaner, Col- 


School Managers 


President: Enos Spencer, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Vice-president: D. I. Rowe, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
Secretary-treasurer : 
myer, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Shorthand Teachers 
President: W. O. Davis, Erie, Pa. 
Vice-president: H. L. Andrews, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


T. W. Book- 


Secretary : W. I. Tinus, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Executive committee: R. A. Grant, 
Rockford, Ill, (chairman); J. Lewie 


Harmon, Bowling Green, Ky.; J. Annie 
Jones, New Albany, Ind. 


Business Teachers 
President: A. F. Harvey, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 
Vice-president: W. E. White, Quincy, 
Ill. 


Secretary: W. S. Ashby, Bowling, 
Green, Ky. 

Executive Committee: B. F. Will- 
iams, Des Moines, Iowa (chairman) ; 
L. L. Tucker, Alliance, Ohio; E. 
Gaylord, Beverly, Mass. 


Penmanship Teachers 

President: A. H. Hinman, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Vice-president: W. F. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Secretary: W. Le Roy Brown, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: W. F. Giesse- 
man, Des Moines (chairman); C. A. 
Faust, Chicago, Ill.; J. K. Renshaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Social Side 

The social side of the convention was 
not the least of its pleasures. Monday 
evening the session of the Federation 
was very well attended and very inter- 
esting. An eloquent address by the 
lieutenant-governor of Ohio, Harry 
Gordon, and an able response by Dr. 
H. M. Rowe, put everyone in the proper 
mood for the masterly and exhaustive 
address of Mr. Lyons, who presided. 


Hostetler, 


Tuesday evening was given over to an 
entertainment and reception tendered 
the convention at the Burnet House, by 
Mr. C. M. Bartlett. Mr. Montaville 
Flowers gave a superb rendering of 
“The Christmas Carol,” by Charles 
Dickens. It was one of the most en- 
joyable features of the entire conven- 
tion. Following the reading there was 
an informal dance in the large dining- 
room of the hotel. For those who did 
not care to dance there was much to do 
in becoming acquainted. Refreshments 
were served. The evening was consid- 
ered a delightful affair. 

Wednesday evening a theatre party 
was given by the Underwood Type- 
writer Company. The “show” was an 
excellent vaudeville bill, including the 
clever impersonator, Charles Fletcher, 
and the funny comedian, Sam Bernard. 
Somebody must have had the “vaude- 
ville” primed, for they kept up a run- 
ning fire of comment on the members 
of the convention in the .audience. 
Uncle Bob Spencer came in for a joke, 
and when the laughter had _ subsided 
Mr. Fletcher remarked dryly that he 
thought he heard a “Rowe” in the front 
row. Sam Bernard took occasion to 
assure his jealous wife that his type- 
writer was a peach because, “It’s an Un- 
derwood.” Fletcher remarked that if 
Cincinnati was to secure conventions 
it was necessary to recognize the 
“Power” of carnations—referring to the 
fact that Miss Power presented carna- 
tions to each of those present at Mil- 
waukee, at the same time pledging them 
to vote for Cincinnati. The bill itself 
was an unusually good one. At the 
conclusion of the performance a huge 
flashlight picture of the entire house 
was taken from the stage. 

There were many places of interest 
that the members of the convention 
wanted to visit, but it was impossible 
to get to all of them and do justice to 
the sessions as well. The National Cash 
Register Company invited the conven- 
tion to take a ride to Dayton, Ohio, 
convene in their rooms, see their won- 
derful, modern factory, and return to 
Cincinnati in time for the evening trains 
to say nothing of a luncheon to be 
served at Dayton. It was apparent that 
everyone was anxious to accept this of- 
fer, but it was out of the question, as 
the program was even then seriously be- 
hind time. The Rookwood pottery ex- 
hibit attracted considerable attention; 
and Covington, just across the river, 
having the attraction of being in Ken- 
tucky, drew some of the sightseers. 























Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed 


~ have on our desk several re- 
quests for recommendations of 
textbooks for learning Span- 
ish and Spanish shorthand, 
methods of study, ete. The 
study of shorthand should not be taken 
up until a good knowledge of the lan- 
guage has been acquired, and there is 
no better way to learn a foreign lan- 
guage (when a person cannot go to the 
country where it is spoken) than to 
take a regular course of instruction un- 
der a competent teacher. This is what 
we advise doing to those fortunate 
enough to live where the services of a 
reliable teacher can be obtained; but 
we suppose that good Spanish teachers 
(and a bad one is worse than none) 
are not to be found everywhere and, 
besides, some of our correspondents say 
that they would have to do most of 
their stadying alone in the evening and 
during odd times. We think that the 
study of a foreign language is one of 
the most difficult for self-instruction, 
but it is not an impossible task, and 
there are many good books on this 
subject. We would suggest, however, 
as the best substitute for personal in- 
struction from a good teacher, a regu- 
lar course by correspondence in a re- 
liable school. A language could not 
have been successfully taught by cor- 
respondence a few years ago. but the 
phonograph has made such a _ thing 
possible, as by its means a good pro- 
nunciation can be acquired almost as 
well as with a living teacher, perhaps 
better, some claim, as a phonograph can 
be made to repeat any word or sentence 
over and over again, a thousand times, 
if necessary, and it is patience itself, 
never gets tired, never loses its tem- 
per, something that cannot be said of 
every teacher. Of all the correspond- 
ence schools we know of, perhaps the 
best, the most reliable, is The Inter- 
national Correspondence School, of 
Scranton, Pa. We have had occasion 
to make a critical examination of their 
“Spanish course with the aid of the 
phonograph,” and consider it a good, 
practical course. 

To those having a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the language to undertake the 
study of Spanish shorthand, we have 





the pleasure to announce that our adap- 
tation of Gregg Shorthand to Spanish, 
now in the printer's hands, will be 
ready next month. 

A correspondent who is_ studying 
Spanish wishes to know the name of 
a good periodical published in Span- 
ish, a weekly preferred, and one de- 
voted to the mining or manufacturing 
industries. There is a Spanish edition 
published of “The Scientific Ameri- 
can” of New York, and we can recom- 
mend it as a very good publication. The 
reading of Spanish periodicals affords 
splendid practice to students of the lan- 
guage, and to those not scientifically 
inclined we would recommend “El 
Mundo Ilustrado,” an illustrated week- 
ly published in Mexico City, or - “La 
llustracion Espanola y Americana,” also 
an illustrated weekly, published in Mad- 
rid, Spain. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sefior nuestro: 

Debido 4 la quiebra de un librero de 
esta ciudad, se han quedado en nuestras 
manos 500 ejemplares de la Historia 
Natural de Buffon con tapas de tafi- 
lete. Estos libros fueron encuadernados 
especialmente para dicho librero, que es 
muy exigente, y se aproximan tanto a la 
perfeccion cuanto es posible. Se hicie- 
ron para venderse a $50.00 y son real- 
mente baratos 4 este precio; pero, en 
vista de que nos costaria mucho dis- 
poner de ellos por medio de agentes 6 
anunciando, hemos decidido ofrecerlos 
directamente 4 compradores de libros al 
por menor 4 la mitad de dicho precio. 

Como ya otras veces nos ha comprado 
Ud. libros, tenemos el] gusto de hacerle 
la siguiente ventajosa proposicién. Remi- 
tirémos 4 Ud. un ejemplar de la obra en 
cuestién, flete pagado; si despues de ex- 
aminarla no desea Ud. quedarse con ella, 
nos la puede devolver por express, flete 
por cobrar, y si decide Ud. comprarla 
nos mandara $1.00 y pagara el resto a 
razon de $2.00 al mes. 

Esperando aproveche Ud. esta opor- 
tunidad de obtener tan buena obra, que- 
damos de Ud. afmos. amigos y attos. 
SS. SS. 
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Spanish Shorthand 
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Translation 
Dear Sir: 

Through the failure of a dealer in 
this city we have 500 sets of Buffon’'s 
Natural History, in morocco binding, 
thrown on our hands. These books 
were specially bound for this dealer, 
who is very particular, and they are 
as nearly perfect as it is possible to 
approach perfection. They were made 
to sell at $50.00 and are really cheap 
at this price; but, as it would cost us 
a great deal to dispose of them 
through canvassers or by advertising, 
we have decided to offer them direct 
to retail book buyers at just half price. 

As you have previously bought books 
from us, we take pleasure in making 
you the following advantageous prop- 
osition. We will send you a set of the 
books, all charges paid; if, after ex- 
amining same you do not desire to 
keep them you may return them to 
us by express, charges collect, and if 
you decide to purchase you will send 
us $1.00 and pay the rest at the rate 
of $2.00 a month. 

Hoping that you will avail yourself 
of this opportunity to obtain such a 
good work, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


Consutien meme 


During the election of officers at the 
closing session of the Federation, Mr. 
Lyons gave an interesting lesson 
in parliamentary law. Mr. Carl Mar- 
shall did not seem to like it! 
x* * * 

Both Mr. H. C. Rowland and Mr. W. 
H. Howard, from the Rowland Busi- 
ness College, Columbus, Ohio, were 
there. Two good looking young men— 
and as brainy as good looking. 

* * * 


The Bartlett College was spotlessly 
clean. The desks were covered with 
large, new blotters and several of the 
ladies expressed their appreciation when 
they noticed this. In fact, Mr. Bartlett 
did not seem to forget anything. 

*x* * «* 

One teacher said to us, “Well, I have 
enjoyed this meeting. But, say, there 
was more real work done in one ses- 
up at Grand Rapids than in all the 
meetings here.” And we agreed with 
him. 

x * * 

On their wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Rasmussen attended the conven- 
tion and received considerable atten- 
tion. When Mr. Rasmussen addressed 
the association, his clear reasoning se- 
cured for him an eager and respectful 


hearing. 
* * * 


Our good friend, Mr. A. S. Parish, 
was in attendance. He was in search 


of a teacher and we introduced Mr. 
Frank Downer to him, with the result 
that Mr. Downer has been added to the 
faculty of the Grand Rapids University. 


* * * 


The Isaac Pitman people were rep- 
resented by Mr. F. Benton Miller of 
St. Louis, and (unofficially) by Mr. P. 
B. S. Peters, of Kansas City. We liked 
them because they were thoroughly in 
earnest; they fought strenuously—but 
openly. 

* * + 

It was almost ludicrous to see the 
members of the little clique who at- 
tempted to use the association for par- 
tisan purposes scurrying to cover be- 
fore the righteous indignation of the 
entire convention, so emphatically ex- 
pressed on Thursday morning. 

” * * 


Mr. A. S. Heaney, of Providence. 
R. L, spent most of his time in the 
Shorthand Section. He read a very 
helpful and scholarly paper, which we 
hope to print in a future issue. Mr. 
Heaney gave us a very enthusiastic ac- 
count of the reporting achievements of 
some of his former students. 

* * * 


There was little doing in the exhibit 
room—except the giving away of text- 
books. The typewriter companies were 
not represented. A good deal of ad- 
vertising matter was scattered over the 
desks in the assembly-room, in defiance 
of the motion passed at the St. Louis 


meeting. 
* * * 


It was amusing Thursday morning 
to see several authors of Pitmanic text- 
books and their immediate followers in 
eager consultation—their heads _ to- 
gether and all talking at once. Every 
now and then they would look around 
nervously as if they expected to see a 
“bogie man.” How they love one an- 
other—under certain conditions! 


* * * 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Elliott have 
caught “the convention habit.” The 


stormy sessions of the school managers 
seemed to have a fascination for Mr. 
Elliott. One of the prominent type- 
writer men wanted to introduce us to 
Mr. Elliott, whom he described to us 
as “one of the most successful and capa- 
ble school men in the country.” We 
told him that we knew that nine years 
ago—for friend Elliott was one of the 
first to support the shorthand reform. 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.ure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Copyright, 1903, by Jonn R. Greca. 





HAVE been much pleased with the work I have received from those 
practising these lessons. There appears to be one general fault, however, 
and that is the tendency to end the outlines with a heavy blunt line or dot. 
This comes from stopping the motion before the pen is raised. If you 
have ever watched a race of any kind, you have noticed that the racer keeps up 
full speed until the race is over, and does not stop for quite a distance beyond the 
end of the course. To slow up and stop right under the wire would cut twenty. 
per cent from the speed of a race-horse, and when you think of a dead stop like 
this at the end of each word in shorthand, you can see how important it is that 
the pen be kept moving. Always begin and end an outline off the paper. 

I have réceived a number of inquiries as to whether ‘‘Muscular movement’’ 
(arm movement) should be used in shorthand. This is a subject that seems to be 
disputed, but in longhand it is mo longer an open question. No good longhand 
teacher will think of teaching pure finger movement. Now our shorthand outlines 
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are just as simple and as easily made as longhand words, and I feel quite sure that 
better and faster work can be done with arm movement, or a combination of arm 
and finger movement, than can be done with finger movement alone. I teach my 
pupils to use pure arm movement, and enough finger movement creeps in uninvited 
to make about the right combination. Can anyone think of a good reason why 
arm movement should be practicable in longhand and not in asystem of shorthand 
that is composed of the same strokes? 
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Plate XVI.—Most pupils make the hooks too large instead of small and nar- 
row. They should be slanted somewhat, and are joined to strokes without an angle 
where practicable. 

Plate XVIII.—Don’t begin to practice this plate before you have studied the 


forms closely, and have an exact mental picture of them. In lines 4 and 5, notice 


that the hooks are right above the circles, and not beside them. Be sure to keep 
the hooks and circles in line seven quite small. 


Try to practice a little each day; five minutes’ practice is better than none. 
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ing seve ral. System has been well defined the 
The New Stenographer “triumph of mind over matter,” and the card 


Sentinel 
she came 


by W. F. Kirk, in Milwaukee 
[ have a new stenographer, 
to work today. 
She told me that she wrote the Gra- 
ham system; 
Two hundred words a minute seemed 
to her, she said, like play, 
word for word at that—she 
never missed ‘em! 
1 gave her some dictation—a letter to 
a man— 
And this, as I remember it, was how 
the letter ran: 


And 


“Dear Sir: I have your favor, and in 
reply would state 

That I accept the offer in yours of re- 
cent date. 

I wish to say, however, that under no 
condition 

Can I afford to think of your free 
lance proposition. 

I shall begin tomorrow 
matter out; 

The copy will be ready by August 10, 
about. 

Material of this nature should not be 
rushed unduly. 

Thanking you for your favor, 
yours very truly.” 


to turn the 


I am 


She took it down in shorthand with 
apparent ease and grace; 
She oa call me back all in a 


flu 

Thought T Yat last I have a girl worth 
keeping round the place;” 

Then said, “Now write it out—you 

needn't hurry.” 

The Remington she tackled, now and 
then she struck a key. 

And after thirty minutes this is what 
she handed me: 


“Dear Sir, I have the Feever, and in a 
Pile i Sit 
And I except the Offer as you Have 
reasoned it, 
I wish to see however That under any 
condition 
can I for to Think of a free lunch 
preposishun?. 
I Shal be in tomorrow To., 
mother out, 
The cap will be red and Will cosst, 
0, about, 
eee — of this nation 
ust N. Dooley 
Thinking you have tie Feever I am 
Yours very Truiley.” 


Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Business Letters Page 142 


Dear Sir: 

We greatly regret not having received reply 
to our acknowledgment of your esteemed 
favor of the 2lst ult. We forwarded a copy 
ot our catalog to you, together with such 
additional information as the limited amount 
of data at hand would warrant. 

We write at this time to learn if our cata- 
log contained the information you desire, and 
if its suggestions proved of interest or value 
to you. There is no question but that the 
card system may be made to meet your every 
requirement, if you will inform us of these 
more particularly. By use of the card sys- 


turn the 


should not 


tem, office routine can be so simplified that 
one clerk may handle details formerly requir- 


index is in itself a teacher of system. 

We await with interest your further corre- 
spondence on this subject, and assure you that 
an early reply to this letter will be appre- 
ciated Yours truly, 

*- * * 
Dear Sir: 

We have written you several times in refer- 
ence to your account, and you promised to 
send check on the 5th, but did not comply 
with our request, and you failed to comply 
with our letter requesting you to mail us 
check so that we would receive the same by 
the 15th. We made draft on you yesterday, 
and we hope that you will honor the same. 

e must insist on your giving this account 
some attention, as it is now long past due, 
and you surely must realize that we must 
meet our bills and that we must insist on our 
customers making their payments promptly. 
We have been very liberal with you and we 
feel that you should now show some appre- 
ciation by honoring this draft for $67.45. If 
the draft is not honored, and we do not re- 
ceive a check, we will have to take measures 
to collect this account in some other way, 
which, of course, we would regret very much 
to do, as our business relations have always 
been of a very pleasant nature, and we hope 
my may so continue. 

rusting that you will give this matter your 
immediate attention, we are, 

Very truly yours, 


To Young Men Beginning Business 
BY GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 

“If men spent as much time in doing their 
work and perfecting themselves in trying to 
do it still better, as they do in endeavoring 
to secure political influence, and promotion 
on the strength of that influence, it would be 
much better for them and their success would 
be more rapid.” He added that his experi- 
ence had taught him that in the government 
service, as everywhere else, in the long run 
merit tells. Here and there, of course, luck 
or iavoritism helps a man, and for the time 
being he pushes rapidly to the front, but it 
is the old story of the hare and the tortoise. 
The man who wins in the race of life is the 
man who has staying ey and who uses 
his brains. “The trouble with so many men,” 
Mr. Cortelyou continued, “is that they are 
lacking in the essential qualities. For in- 
stance, you find a stenographer who may be 
a good stenographer in so far as he can take 
down the words you utter and accurately re- 
produce them, but who is simply a machine. 
If, for example, you should make an obvious 
mistake, or it, as so often happens in dicta- 
tion, you use a plural where manifestly the 
singular is intended, the stenographer will 
transcribe it without having either the intelli- 
gence or the desire to make the correction, 
or to call attention to it. Again, you find a 
good stenographer who has absolutely no in- 
itiative or no imagination. Give him the 
exact words to write and he will write them, 
but give him merely a skeleton and trust him 
to dress it up, and the chances are that 
he will be unable to do it. Then there are 
the men who never appear to get into close 
touch with their superiors, or to study the 
idiosyncrasies, so to speak, who every day 
must be told the same thing and who only do 
just exactly what they have to do. 

“Now, when you find a man who com- 
bines all the qualifications that are requisite, 
he is bound to succeed. Men may think at 
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times that their work is unappreciated, but 
good men are always in demand and the em- 
ployer recognizes ability when he finds it. 


Stray Thoughts from Ruskin 


In the daily course and discipline of right 
life, we must continually and _ reciprocally 
submit and surrender in all kind and cour- 
teous and affectionate ways; and these sub- 
missions and ministries to each other are as 
good for the yielder as the receiver; they 
strengthen and perfect as much as they soften 
and refine. 

Do not think of your faults; still less of 
others’ faults. In every person who comes 
near you, look for what is good and strong. 
Hoaor that; rejoice in it; and as you can, 
try to imitate it, and your ‘faults will drop off 
like dead leaves when their time comes. 

We have certain work to do for our bread, 
and that is to be done strenuously; other 
work to do for our delight, and that is to be 
done heartily; neither is to be done by halves 
or shifts, but with a will; and what is not 
worth this effort is not to be done at all. 

Right dress is that which is fit for the sta- 
tion in life and the work to be done in it; 
and which is otherwise graceful, healthy and 
easy; on occasion splendid; always as health- 
ful as possible. Right dress is therefore 
strong, simple, radiantly clean, carefully put 
on, carefully kept. Beautiful dress is chiefly 
beautiful in color, in harmony of parts, and 
in mode of putting on and wearing. Right- 
ness of mind is in nothing more shown than 
in the mode of wearing simple dress. 

I do not in the least see why courtesy and 
gravity and sympathy with the feelings of 
others, and courage and trust and pity, and 
what else goes to make up a_ gentleman’s 
character, should not be found behind a 
counter as well as elsewhere, if they were de- 
manded, or even hoped for there. 

In order that people may be happy in their 
work, these three things are needed: they 
must be fit for it; they must not do too much 
of it; and they must have a sense of success 
in it. 

Every noble life leaves the fibre of it for- 
ever in the work of the world. By so much 
evermore the strength of the human race has 
gained. 


Business Letters— Page 148 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find sectional map, showing 
Cc. P. R. lands for sale in the Prince 
Albert District. 

These lands are for sale at the uni- 


form rate of $5.00 per acre. Terms of 
payment are as follows: One-tenth of 
the purchase money down, and the 


balance in nine equal annual payments, 
interest computed at 6 per cent. per 
annum. Yours truly. 


* * * 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor of the 27th 
inst. asking for a survey of Tp. 17 
R. 25, not west of the third principal 
meridian, I may say that a company 
of surveyors are now working some 
fifty miles north of the district you 


refer to, and we will notify them to-.- 
day that as soon as they complete the 
townships on which they are engaged 


they are to proceed to the townships 
referred to by you. 

It is possible that they 
you by the first of July. 


may reach 


Yours truly. 
* * * 
My dear Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your favor of the 27th inst., 
asking for maps, pamphlets, ete., and giv- 
ing information about the province of 
Manitoba. In reply, I am sending you. 
under separate cover, maps, pamphlets 
and much information about the prov- 
ince. After reading these, if there 
is any other information you desire, 
kindly write again. 

Yours truly. 


& a 

Dear Sir: 
In reply to your favor of the 2nd 
inst.’ regarding hay permit on section 


11, township 25, range 73 of the second 
principal meridian, I may say that this 
land is still in the possession of the 
Cc. P. R., but may be sold at any time. 
If you desire a permit, however, you 
may make an application to the C. P. 
R. agent at Yorkton, and deposit the 
necessary fee for permit with him. 
This, however, is subject to change 
by sale. 

After we dispose of the land your 
contract will cease’ and your money 
will be refunded to you. 

Yours truly. 


The Road to Success 


There is but one straight road to 
success, and that is merit. The man 
who is successful is the man who is 
useful. Capacity never lacks oppor- 
tunity. It cannot remain undiscov- 
ered, because it is sought by too many 
anxious to utilize it. A capable man 
on earth is more valuable than any 
precious deposit under the earth, and 
the object of a much more vigorous 
search. Whoever undertakes to build 
a house, to cultivate a farm, to work 
a mine, to obtain relief from pain, to 
maintain a legal controversy, or to 
perform any function of civilized life, 
is actively searching for other men 
qualified to aid him. To appreciate 
the thoroughness of the search it is 
necessary only to realize the number 
of persons engaged in all the pursuits 
and undertakings throughout the 
world. From such a search no form 
of ability can remain concealed. If 
the possessor of ability sought to hide 
himself, he would be discovered and 
induced to employ his abilities for the 
benefit of those who need them. 

To be successful, then, one has but 
to qualify himself thoroughly for some 
occupation. Every man has some 
natural aptitude. In these days the 
training for which natural aptitude 
is developed into effective ability can 
be obtained by every youth. No man 
can hope to be the best in any field 
of labor. Everyone can hope to be 
among the best. Time occupied in 
worrying about opportunities, open- 
ings and starts is time wasted, because 
to every capable man a “start” and 
an “opportunity” are always furnished 
by the necessities of all other men.— 
W. Bourke Cockran. 
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Some Pointers About Getting Up Speed 


The commonest mistake made by 
students who are practicing to gain 
speed is in writing too much new 
matter and not enough repetition 
practice. The soul of speed is in 
writing the same matter over and over 
again—at no time faster than it can 
be clearly and legibly written—until 
it can be written with speed and ac- 
curacy. When one exercise is mas- 
tered in this manner, then proceed to 
master another in the same way 
Phonographic Magazine. 


In order to write fast one must first 
of all have the ability to think fast. 
You must think all around the speak- 


er’s words and meaning. As to your 
shorthand, you must think first and 
decide instantly and permanently. If 


you are not a fast thinker, you must 
become one, or else remain a slow 
writer. Keep cool, think rapidly, and 
decide promptly.—James E. Munson. 


You should hold the pen or pencil 
lightly; don’t grip it too hard. Write 
in narrow columns so that a wrist 
movement will take the pen or pencil 
from the end of one line to the be- 
ginning of the next.—John H. Mimms. 


There are hundreds of shorthand 
writers in this country who spend a 
sxreat deal of valuable time in fret- 
ting and worrying about increasing 
their speed when, if they would sit 
down and do a little hard work, in- 
stead of wasting this time in merely 
thinking about it, they would, in a 
very short time, attain the desired 
object.—Frank Harrison. 





. and Spanish-Gregg Shorthand 
Spanish i= successfully through 
the mails, and positions, with 

large salaries, assured, - Address : 


PROF. J. C. STEINER, LEXINGTON, KY. 














WANTED A Good Gregg teach- 


er, who is also a 
school manager, to invest $2,500 for 
one-fourth interest in school.  In- 
come $120 a month for ten months. 


Address Box 20, Moberly, Mo. 











FOR SALE oa first of April, or sooner, 


if necessary, the only Com- 
mercial and Normal School in a county seat of 
35,000, and in the best agricultura! state in the 
Union. A city having thirteen railroads and 
one interurban electric line and prospects for 
another. Proprietor giving up school work. 


Address “D,” Grecc Writer. c 











Pl 


A, 
Y 


that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Felix D. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 











“TIP-TOP’’? 


To prove that Daus’ “Tip Top” Dupli- 
cator is the best, simplest, and cheapest 
device for making :: :: i: i: t: 





100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from Typewritten original 





we are willing to send a complete 
“Duplicator” WITHOUT DEPOSIT ON 10 
DAYS’ TRIAL. :: Nu mechanism to get 
out of order, no washing, no press, no 
printer's ink. The product of 23 years’ 
experience in Duplicators. rice for 
complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 3344 per 
cent., or $5.00 net. 
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WE ARE NOT HERE 
TO BOAST ABOUT 
WHAT WE HAVE 
DONE 
BUT TO 
AS K 
YOU TO 
LET US 
SHOW 
WHAT 
W E 
CAN DO 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Factory and General Offices: 


69th and 70th Sts. and East River 
New York, N. Y. 


Representatives Everywhere 





To be 
acquainted 
with 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 


is to know the best friend of the 
busy typewriter operator. They 
are not a new idea. Thousands 
of stenographers throughout the 
world have been using them for 
the past eight years, and they are 
still growing in favor among both 
owners and operators of the ma- 
chine. For touch- 
typewriting 
there is nothing 
better than our 
blank cushion 
keys. 








For further particulars address 


Typewriter Cushion Key Co. 
Newark, N. J. 











Your Wants in Shorthand 
Books Supplied 


Subscriptions Shorthand Magazines. 
Send for Circulars. 


The Utility Code Co., 6152 Stewart Ave., Chicago 
Or 0. G. Washburn, 125 S. Clark St., Chicago 








Self Taught. 
The Palmer 
method of 
Muscular Movement writing teaches any 
one rapid, common-sense business writing 
athome. No failures. An unbroken rec- 
ord of phenomenal success, Easy to learn. 
Aids to a better position. 88 Lessons, 
postpaid, 25c. These complete lessons, 
and in addition newspaper illustration, 
off-hand flourishing, ornamental writing, 
automatic lettering and illustrations from 
famous penmen, with Fa subscrip- 
tion to that beautiful 32-page monthly, 
The Western Penman, for one year, on 
receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded if 
yee are not delighted and wonderfully 
enefited. Circulars and sample copy 
of Penman free. Address: 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., A 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 











REVISED EDITION 





The 

MILLER READING 
and 

DICTATION BOOK 
Written in 

Gregg Shorthand 


225 pages of beautifully written 
shorthand, ranging from the 
simplest busi correspondence 
to legal documents and miscel- 
laneous literary selections. The 
book is highly endorsed by the 
leading teachers of the system. 





Published by 
CHARLES M. MILLER 
1133 Broadway 
New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 











